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THE MENTAL AND THE PHYSICAL AS A PROBLEM 
FOR PHILOSOPHY. 1 

§i. We shall all be agreed that the Committee of our Asso- 
ciation deserves our gratitude for the comprehensive and detailed 
analysis of our topic which it has supplied to us as a basis for 
discussion. 2 In the short time allowed to me I could not possibly 
attempt, even if I were qualified for such a task, to deal with 
every one of the many issues which, as the Committee's survey 
shows, are relevant to our problem. Hence the best way in 
which I can hope to make an effective, and possibly helpful, 
contribution to our debate is to confine myself to a single but 
fundamental point. The main question which we have been 
asked to discuss has been formulated for us as follows: "Is the 
division of entities present or involved in experience into two 
reciprocally exclusive classes of mental (or psychical) and physi- 
cal to be retained?" This question connects itself in my mind 
with one of the supplementary questions, in which the Com- 
mittee suggests, whether such a division, and with it a "generally 

1 The first draft of this paper was read at the recent meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association in New York. The committee has since asked par- 
ticipants in the discussion, in publishing their papers, to add a note on the general 
outcome of the debate. It seems to me in retrospect that there emerged, towards 
the end of the discussion, a noticeable drift towards agreement on certain points, 
which was apparent in spite of the customary diversity of terminology. I can 
only record my impression for what it is worth, but my argument against dicho- 
tomizing the universe into mind and matter, and my plea for recognizing the 
empirically ascertainable variety of characters in the universe, seemed to me to 
be supported by several speakers. Thus, if I am not mistaken, Professor M. 
Cohen agreed with me concerning the first point, and what Professor Boodin 
expressed in terms of 'activity-systems,' and Professor Overstreet in terms of 
'structures,' seemed to fall in with the second point. Professor Creighton helped 
us all by characterizing our discussion as concerned with ' categories.' But all 
round, in less easily definable ways, we learned to understand one another better. 
This is perhaps as much as we can wish for, so long as the idealistic lamb — if I 
may speak for the lamb — is not yet ready to lie down either beside, or inside, the 
neo-realistic lion. 

2 See Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. XIII, No. 
21, pp. S73-S8I- 
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acceptable" definition of the terms mental and physical, might 
be agreed upon by defining the physical so as to cover all entities 
which (a) possess mass, (b) have position or extensive magnitude 
in 'real' space, (c) are describable in terms of the laws of the 
science of energetics; and the psychical so as to cover all entities 
which lack these three characters and which are "existent only 
as functions or factors of the experience of one or more indi- 
vidual persons or organisms." 

These two questions between them define the problem to 
which this paper is — in our academic slang — my 'reaction.' 

§2. It may assist my argument, if I state at once concisely the 
thesis which I desire to maintain. If the above definitions (or 
any similar ones that might be proposed) are offered as belonging 
to the context of a special science, of physics, e. g., or of psy- 
chology, then it is not for us as philosophers to discuss whether 
they are to be retained or not. On the other hand, if the above 
definitions are offered in the specific context of philosophy, then 
our first duty is to make clear to ourselves what this context of 
philosophy is, and what we can usefully say in it about the 
definitions employed by the sciences. For me, the character- 
istically philosophical context is that of epistemology and meta- 
physics, which two disciplines I do not need to distinguish for 
my present purpose. The conclusion which I shall offer from 
this point of view is, that it is not a question of retaining or 
rejecting the mental and the physical, but of correctly placing 
them in the universe of our experience; and, further, that this 
universe will not be found to be articulated dualistically accord- 
ing to any line of division between only two substances or kinds 
of entities, and these mutually exclusive. In other words, what 
it is impossible to retain in the philosophical context is the very 
issue which we have been asked to discuss. 

§3. Let me try to explain more in detail what the metaphysical 
handling of scientific concepts involves. It involves, so it ap- 
pears to me, two things. 

(a) First, metaphysics must leave an absolutely free hand to 
the sciences to do their work in their own way. It is not the 
philosopher's business, as I understand it, to settle for, or even 
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to debate with, the physicist the ultimate constituents of matter. 
It is not his business to prescribe to psychologists how they are 
to conceive mind or consciousness. It is not his business to 
order a mechanist in biology to become a vitalist, or vice versa. 
Wherever scientists debate what concepts they require for the 
explanation of their data, and how best to define these concepts 
for actual use in scientific inquiry, it would be utterly out of 
place for a philosopher to interpose as arbiter and judge. No 
philosopher, as such, is competent to make or unmake a defini- 
tion for use in the sciences. Scientific concepts gain nothing 
from his endorsement and suffer nothing from his criticism. The 
only thing which could give a philosopher the right to meddle 
with these special fields would be expertness gained by actual 
work in each field. But in that case he will be speaking — as 
indeed many philosophers have spoken in the past and are 
competent to speak at the present day — as a scientist, not as a 
philosopher. 'Hands off' is the only safe rule for the meta- 
physician in his dealings with science, unless he wishes to revive 
the old taunt about a priori speculations subsequently made 
ridiculous by empirical research. The metaphysician cannot do 
the scientist's work for the scientist, and he should not pretend 
that he can. 

(&) But there is emphatically another side to the picture. 
Freedom and non-interference must be mutual. The scientist, 
for his part, should leave the metaphysician free to handle 
scientific concepts in his, the metaphysician's, way. He has no 
legitimate grievance, if objects as he conceives and defines them 
are characterized by the metaphysician as appearances, ab- 
stractions, partial truths, ideal (or logical) constructions, com- 
plexes of neutral entities, or whatever else the terminology may 
be. Such characterizations are made from a point of view which 
can be regarded as conflicting with the scientific point of view 
only by one who completely misunderstands the logical articu- 
lation of the system of knowledge, or, as I may also put it, of the 
universe as the content of knowledge. 

§4. The philosopher, as metaphysician and epistemologist, is 
the guardian of the whole of knowledge. Knowledge is here 
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called a 'whole,' not in the sense that, as it stands, it is complete 
either in data or in interpretations, but in the sense that, even 
as it stands, it is an articulated system, the departments of which, 
considered in respect of their objects, must be identified as 
aspects or portions of the universe (or 'reality'). Whether we 
be realists or idealists, any stock-taking of the universe, any 
attempt to survey its components and structure, to note the 
kinds of entities to be found in it, and their order and inter- 
relation, sends us straight to the sciences, which severally exhibit 
in their details and principles some aspect or department of the 
universe. Or, since the term 'sciences' is liable to be interpreted 
too narrowly, let me say rather that any such stock-taking sends 
us to the great departments of 'experience,' scientific experience, 
moral experience, aesthetic experience, religious experience. 
Let 'experience' in these phrases serve to remind us that all 
these departments have their common ground and basis in that 
to which the term 'experience' is often restricted, viz., the 
immediate data of sense and feeling. Let the qualifying ad- 
jectives, scientific, moral, and the rest, serve to indicate the 
'worlds' to which the immediate data belong and which are 
operative in our lives here and now through these data. What 
I am trying to say here about experience is not so very different, 
I think, from what Mr. Dewey has recently been saying in the 
Introduction to his Essays in Experimental Logic. At any rate, 
I would gladly borrow and convert to my own use the passage 
in which he speaks of experience as meaning "an immense and 
operative world of diverse and interacting elements," and that 
other passage in which he explains that 'experience' is pre- 
ferable to 'world,' because it carries the indispensable con- 
notation of "an actual focusing of the world at one point in a 
focus of immediate shining apparency." I agree most heartily 
also with the further statement that the term 'experience' is 
valuable precisely because it conveys something which else can 
be indicated only in a 'roundabout and divided' way by such 
terms as organism and environment, subject and object, persons 
and things, nature and mind. In short, to put the matter in 
my own words, experience in this metaphysical sense is not to 
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be taken as something inherently subjective, or as mental in 
distinction from physical, or as dualistic in structure, viz., 
analyzable into a relation of knower and known. In whatever 
context such analyses may be appropriate, they are not appro- 
priate in metaphysics as I here understand it. Relevant analyses 
would be into Bradley's 'that' and 'what,' or Russell's 'ac- 
quaintance' and 'description,' or the familiar 'particular' and 
'universal.' Perhaps I can make my meaning clearer to readers 
of a realistic turn of mind by saying that by ' experience ' I mean 
much what my colleague Holt calls the 'universe of being,' 
provided (a) that I am allowed to throw the emphasis rather 
on the rich and varied pattern of that universe as actually 
described by Holt, than on its analyzability into 'neutral entities;' 
and (b) that it is clearly understood that experience here is not a 
synonym for the reactions of a nervous organism or the fragments 
of the 'universe of being' denned by such reactions. At any 
rate, if the use of experience in the sense which I have tried to 
indicate, be granted to me, then I would amend my statement 
above concerning metaphysicians by saying that they are 
guardians of the whole of experience — of 'all that is as it is.' 

§5. What use can be made of this point of view in a discussion 
of the mental and the physical? 

I begin with some observations on the physical world. I have 
found for some years past now that the more I have reflected on 
Descartes' fascinatingly tidy scheme of the universe, with its 
two pigeon-holes for bodies and minds, the more it has seemed 
to me an extravagant caricature; and that not only, or even 
mainly, because of the epistemological difficulties involved, 
representationism, correspondence theory of truth, and the rest. 
No, the scheme is seen to be a caricature at once, and chiefly, 
when confronted with the objective universe, as we have it not 
only in naive everyday experience, but also in the sciences. 
There is no such line drawn across the face of the world of 
nature as Descartes would have us trace. The actual lines of 
articulation are much more nearly represented by such terms as 
inorganic and organic, and within the field of the organic by 
such further lines as are to be drawn between plants, animals, 
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and men. I have purposely avoided the question-begging terms 
matter, life, mind, in order to point to divisions which observa- 
tion seems positively to force on us, and which the most anti- 
metaphysically minded scientist would hardly challenge. More- 
over, it appears further that these lines do not so much define 
mutually exclusive classes, as steps or stages in an ascending, or 
at least cumulative, series, in which the characteristic qualities 
of one stage appear built upon the qualities of the preceding 
stage or stages. The inorganic does not, so to speak, stop at 
the threshold of the organic, but is taken up into a complex 
which, as a whole, exhibits distinctively new qualities. The 
facts and laws of physics and chemistry do not cease to apply in 
plants, or animals, or men, but they become factors in fresh 
integrations, and thus subservient to the appearance of fresh 
qualities and novel forms of existence. It may be perfectly legiti- 
mate to ignore, i. e., to abstract from, the character of organization, 
and to treat an organism, say a scientific investigator in his 
laboratory, as if it (or he) were nothing but an instance of certain 
physical and chemical processes. Indeed, sound metaphysical 
theory must surely recognize the achievements of science in this 
line by insisting, as strongly as it can, that there is every reason 
to hold that every phenomenon of life and mind has its material, 
i. e., physico-chemical, basis. Thus only can metaphysics secure 
the right to protest against every attempt to assert such nothing- 
but statements without an introductory as if. Precisely as the 
guardian of the whole of experience, i. e., of the concrete world, 
the metaphysician cannot allow a manifest difference in the 
facts to be denied merely because it is by legitimate abstraction 
in a certain context ignored. When we use such concepts as 
life and behavior for certain objects, physico-chemical truths 
concerning these same objects are not denied but taken for 
granted. Our concern is with the new forms and qualities — 
the forms and qualities of distinctive wholes or individuals — 
which such concepts name and define. I would suggest, then, 
that the term physical (or material) is not preempted by physics, 
nor is its meaning to be whittled down in all contexts until we 
reach a definition of it exclusively in terms of mass, energy, 
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atom, ion, or whatever the relevant entities of physics may be. 
There are more things in the physical world than are dreamt of 
by the physicist and the chemist. To me — and in this, I think, 
I have the support of neo-realists like Holt and Alexander, and 
indeed of anyone who is not blind to the diversified spectacle of 
the actual universe — it is not a contradiction in terms to speak 
of living bodies, yes, and even of thinking bodies. We have a 
right to use these terms, because they express facts of experience, 
and because we can see how, from their point of view, physicist 
and chemist may rightly deny that in their treatment of the 
physical they meet with either life or intelligence. 

§6. The same line of argument may be supported, so it seems 
to me, by quite a different set of considerations. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has done a service to the philosophical analysis of physical 
science by pointing out in several recent articles, that physics 
must, and actually does, begin and end with 'sense-data,' and 
that, if it were otherwise, it would not be the empirical science 
which it claims to be. Hence he proposes, as I understand him, 
to include sense-data among the ultimate constituents of matter. 
I do not know what physicists brought up in the old superstition 
that secondary qualities, like color and sound, are subjective 
sensations produced in the mind by the action of physical stimuli 
on the sense organs, may think of this view, and it does not 
matter. It is in any case a view which does not belong to the 
context of physics, but to that of epistemology and metaphysics; 
just as the view which makes colors and sounds 'mental' is 
not a piece of physics but a piece of metaphysics, and bad meta- 
physics at that. I have been in the habit of putting to myself 
what is, I believe, essentially the same point in this way. No- 
body 'in his senses,' as we say not inaptly, really doubts that the 
physical world is a colored and sounding, a tasting and smelling 
world. These qualities are of its very texture. Now, this is 
not a mere illusion of the unscientific mind which does not know 
any better. It is the unacknowledged basis of every physicist's 
and chemist's work. One of our most distinguished chemists 
at Harvard is in the habit of saying that he wishes for the sake 
of his work he had more senses than he has. The scientist may 
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translate colors into ether vibrations, and sounds into air waves, 
and bodies into aggregates of molecules and atoms and vortex 
rings, but this procedure neither declares the original terms to 
be subjective, nor does it do away with the fact that, however 
he may define the physical world in his theories, the physical 
world (or the bits of it) which he actually handles, observes, and 
experiments upon in his laboratory, is and remains a world of 
things clothed in color and sound and all the qualities, secondary 
as well as primary, which are actually given. The presence of 
this context of sense-data, however much ignored in the the- 
oretical concept of the physical world, yet guides and steadies 
and gives point to the physicist's investigations throughout. 

What is thus true of the physicist and chemist is even more 
eminently true of those scientists who deal with organisms. 
They are even less tempted to ignore the secondary qualities 
on the ground of their alleged subjectivity. They surely credit 
their objects with all the qualities which they bona fide exhibit. 
The suggestion that for a biologist these qualities are somehow 
in his mind, as distinct from belonging to the object, is a gloss 
born of a mistaken theory, which utterly falsifies his attitude 
towards that portion of the real world which he studies. Indeed, 
the workers in the organic sciences appear to illustrate this 
principle in yet another way. They may refuse Driesch's 
entelechies, or any other vitalistic principle. They may insist 
upon assimilating the behavior of animals to the tropisms of 
plants, and these to the reactions of inorganic substances. Yet, 
nonetheless, their working attitude towards their objects, their 
discrimination of what does fall within their field from what does 
not, seems to me guided throughout by the perception of the 
characteristic individuality of these objects, however much they 
may abstract from this factor. This perception involves not 
merely the secondary qualities as bona fide features of the objects, 
but even more that peculiar interrelation of structural parts 
and their functions in virtue of which we call the object an 
organism. Given the concrete organism, you may analyze it 
into a heap of mechanical devices; but to get your organism first, 
you have to perceive it as such, and that means you have to 
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recognize it by its distinctive and characteristic nature for what 
it is. The analytical scientist is too apt to forget that before 
he can ever begin to analyze, he must have the eye for the whole. 
Hence I am heartily in sympathy with the plea of Holt (and 
perhaps of other behaviorists) for the recognition in biology of 
the fact that, where reflexes are integrated, you must somewhere 
deal, as common sense also does, with the living creature as a 
whole. I may be forgiven for quoting a striking passage from 
Holt's Freudian Wish 1 in support of this view. Discussing 
1 Pp. 77. 8. 

Bethe 's enquiry concerning the mind of bees, Holt argues: "To 
study the behavior of the bee is of course to put the question, 
'What is the bee doing?' This is a plain scientific question. 
Yet if we should put it thus to Bethe, his answer would probably 
be: ' It is doing of course a great many things; now its visual organ 
is stimulated and it darts towards a flower; now its olfactory 
organ is stimulated and it goes for a moment to rub antennae 
with another bee of its own hive, and so forth.' But this is not 
an answer. We ask, 'What is the bee doing?' And we are told, 
'Now its visual, . . . and now its olfactory, ..." etc., etc. 
With a little persistence we could probably get Bethe to say, 
'Why, the bee isn't doing anything.' Whereas an unbiased 
observer can see plainly enough that 'The bee is laying by honey 
in its home.' " 

If there is anything in the arguments which I have tried to 
present, without, I fear, doing justice to them, it will be clear 
why I said above (§2) that it is not a question of retaining or 
rejecting the physical, but of placing it in its context in the 
concrete universe of experience. There is no question of med- 
dling with the definitions accepted by physicists. It is only a 
question of ordering the worlds of the sciences in respect of the 
types of facts with which they severally deal. These types 
turn out to be, logically, not mutually exclusive classes of 
entities, but characters built one upon the other in a way for 
describing which I gladly borrow from the neo-realist, Samuel 
Alexander, the term 'stages of perfection.' Metaphysics leads 
us back to the common sense view that some physical things 
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are organic (or alive) and others are not, and that among those 
which are organic some further have minds or behave intelli- 
gently, while others do not. The 'physical' of physics thus 
defines in metaphysics something more like a stratum of the 
universe which under favorable conditions becomes instrumental 
to other strata or enters into types of existence of a higher order. 
Hence the metaphysician will not be justified in treating the 
universe as a collection of entities neatly assorted into their 
several pigeon-holes. The dominant fact for him will be the 
continuity everywhere evident amid diversity, the functioning 
together of diverse characters so as to form wholes of a distinctive 
structure and mode of behavior. 

§7. Let us now apply the same point of view to the mental. 
If a definition of the mental be required, we shall, in keeping 
with the principles above enunciated, look for it to that science 
which has taken mind or consciousness professedly for its sub- 
ject-matter, viz., psychology. If it turns out, as it does in this 
case, that psychology is a many-headed thing, and that different 
psychologists by no means agree with one another in their defini- 
tions of their subject-matter, the situation becomes more com- 
plicated to deal with, but is not altered in principle. 

It will suffice for illustration of my point, if I single out three 
current theories of what a mind is and does. 

(a) The first theory I take from the writings of the English 

realist, S. Alexander. It is not unlike James's earlier view 

according to which every experience has "an essentially dualistic 

constitution," consisting of an "impalpable inner flow" felt as 

"in absolute contrast with the objects which it so unremittingly 

escorts." Thus over against consciousness we have its contents. 

Alexander offers a similar view on the basis of an "intuition." 1 

Every case of knowledge, according to him, is analyzable into a 

relation of the "compresence" or "togetherness" of two factors, 

a mental act (conation) and a non-mental object. Alexander 

is so anxious to emphasize the non-mental character of the 

object, that he proposes to call it physical, even when it consists 

1 The best summary of Alexander's views is to be found in his paper on The 
Basis of Realism, in the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vi. 
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of images, dreams, hallucinations. There is, then, the experi- 
encing and the experienced, sensing and sensa, perceiving and 
percepts, conceiving and concepts. Alexander has made a 
valiant attempt to demonstrate that a psychology is possible 
on this basis, its subject-matter consisting of these various acts 
of awareness (or conations) which, in his quaint language, are 
"enjoyed," as distinct from objects which are "contemplated." 
One point deserves notice. James offered this view, without 
any arriere pensSe, as the plain report of introspection. He was 
not at the time in the least interested in the question whether 
the object is mental or not. Indeed, it is not very clear either 
from his statements or from his practice, whether he took as 
the psychologist's proper subject-matter the whole experience in 
which the 'impalpable inner flow' is only one factor, or whether 
he took this flow by itself. Alexander, though appealing, like 
James, to introspection, is chiefly concerned to turn the dualistic 
structure of experience into a weapon against idealism, and a 
bulwark for realism; hence his emphasis on the non-mental 
character of the object. This anti-idealistic motive at the 
bottom of the theory is most clearly evident in Mr. Russell's 
version of it, according to which "the faculty of being acquainted 
with things other than itself is the main characteristic of a mind." 1 
Russell has not, so far as I know, extended this principle to kinds 
of knowing other than that which he calls ' acquaintance ' ; and 
he is quite indifferent to the question what sort of psychology 
can be built on this view, provided the non-mental, though not 
necessarily physical, character of the object is secured. 

At any rate, we have here one current type of view concerning 
what a mind is. The other two views, which I have selected, 
can be stated much more briefly, because I may fairly assume 
them to be much better known to American philosophers than 
the writings of S. Alexander. 

(b) The second theory of mind is that which rejoices in the 
name of behaviorism. We may summarize it as 'the mind is 
what the body does.' This formula borders perhaps on carica- 
ture, but it may serve to bring out the essential point that, so 

1 Problems of Philosophy, p. 66. 
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long as we can observe what an animal (and let this term include 
man) does, we need not trouble to ask the unanswerable question, 
What goes on inside the animal's mind? I need not recapitulate 
at length how this view springs from a reaction against intro- 
spective psychology, especially when the latter is coupled with 
the theory of the invincible privacy of each mind to itself, thus 
threatening to reduce psychology to a collection of autobio- 
graphical confessions ; or how it is in a fair way to throwing over- 
board, along with introspection, every kind of entity, or process, 
distinctively 'conscious,' i. e., 'inward' and non-spatial and, as 
such, set over against the body and the body's environment as 
'external.' Suffice it, if I emphasize once more that so long as 
we can interpret an animal's behavior by reference to the portions 
of its environment to which that behavior is a 'response,' or 
which touch off the organism's 'motor set,' we can read its mind 
literally like an open book. I am tempted for my present 
purpose to take this 'objective' theory of mind in the form 
which Holt has given to it when he defines a mind as a 'cross- 
section ' of the objective universe, defined by the selective reac- 
tions of a given creature's central nervous system. However, 
there is Mr. Dewey's example (not to mention others) to remind 
us that it is possible to be a behaviorist in psychology without 
committing oneself to Holt's ' conscious cross-section.' 

(c) The third theory (which, together with behaviorism, has 
had a good deal to do with the shaping of the views of our 
Harvard neo-realists) is that of James's Radical Empiricism. 
It is an ' objective ' theory of mind, with the reference to behavior, 
and to the body as 'subject,' left out. It is a theory of items of 
'pure experience' figuring as members of diverse relational con- 
texts. What are these items of pure experience? Let James 
answer for himself: "... there is no general stuff of which 
experience at large is made. There are as many stuffs as there 
are 'natures' in the things experienced. If you ask what any 
one bit of pure experience is made of, the answer is always 
the same: 'It is made of that, of just what appears, of space, of 
intensity, of flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what-not. . . .' 
Experience is only a collective name for all these sensible na- 
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tures. . . ." Grouped in one way, such items of pure experi- 
ence form a mind. Grouped in another way, they form a portion 
of the physical world. This room in which I write, renamed a 
'room-experience,' figures simultaneously in a mental and in a 
physical context. On the one hand, it is an object 'in' my mind, 
an occurrence in the 'field' of my consciousness. On the other 
hand, it is a physical thing in the outer world. In the latter 
context, it is studied by physical science. In the former, as an 
incident in the life of my mind, I may study it psychologically. 
In each context the experience has different associates and 
stands in a different network of relations. The brilliant passage 
in which James illustrates this contrast in detail must be familiar 
to all students of philosophy. 1 

§8. Now what line will metaphysical comment on such theories 
as these take? 

I can put the main point most forcibly as a criticism on James. 
James contrasts the mental and physical contexts in respect of 
the same pure experience. But in order to do so he must have 
both contexts within the same field of consciousness, i. e., he 
must use the term 'mind' also in a wider sense than that in 
which one only of these contexts is a mind. Or to put it differ- 
ently, James speaks of 'taking' the room, now as part of his 
mind-complex, now as part of the outer world. But what we 
want is a theory of the standpoint from which, or the context 
in which, these two 'takings,' and the contrast between them 
(which is itself a highly reflective 'taking'), are possible. This 
is the kind of situation which, in a terminology that has gone 
out of fashion among our neo-realists and other happy pos- 
sessors of an up-to-date brand of truth, used to be expressed by 
speaking of the self as distinguishing itself from its not-self 
or its other. Or, again, it is the situation which leads others to 
say that reality 'transcends,' even whilst it is present in, our 
'mental states' or 'ideas.' I am the last to claim that these 
phrases are felicitous. But a great deal would be gained, if we 
philosophers could agree that any theory which distinguishes 
mind and world, knower and known, idea (whether as a peculiar 

1 Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 13, 14. 
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'mental stuff' or as a peculiar 'status') and object, involves 
this situation, in whatever terms we may describe it; and if 
we could agree further that this situation, i. e., the standpoint 
from which such a distinction can be recognized and formulated, 
requires itself to be accounted for. 

The central point is perhaps this, that knowledge is simply 
unprovided for on this scheme, whether it be knowledge of the 
physical world, or knowledge of one's own and other minds, or 
above all knowledge of the distinction between knowledge and 
its object, the knower and the known. It is far from clear how 
James's own account 1 of the way in which an idea 'knows' its 
object fits into his scheme of these two contexts. No room 
certainly can be found for it in the mental context if the object 
is a physical thing. But the impossibility of identifying knowl- 
edge with this sort of mental context becomes even more glaring, 
if by 'knowledge' we mean the sciences, for they surely do not 
coincide with any mental context, or limited field of conscious- 
ness, of which, according to James, a ' personal biography ' could 
furnish an exhaustive account. Let us test the matter by an 
example. How would James's theory apply to the knowledge 
of a physicist at work in his laboratory and completely absorbed 
in the study of, let us say, some property of X-rays? Let us 
grant by all means that there will be things in his mind irrelevant 
to the physical facts and laws engaging his attention. Yet, 
clearly, in so far as he knows these facts and laws, i. e., in so far 
as they, in their scientific context, fill his mind, there seems no 
way of distinguishing the mental and physical groups after 
James's manner. Failure to deal with this side of the matter 
is to me the gravest defect of James's view. The same failure 
reappears, mutatis mutandis, so it seems to me, in the other two 
views. Thus, when Alexander assures us that by an intuition 
we can discern in every experience the compresence of a mental 
act which is enjoyed, and a non-mental object which is con- 
templated, we are left wondering under which head the intuition 
is supposed to fall, on which the whole theory rests, and whether 
it can fall under either head. So, again, unless I have completely 

1 See, e. g., The Meaning of Truth, Essay iv. 
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misread Perry and Holt, when they tell us that a mind is a cross- 
section of the universe, and that the things which are at any 
given moment in a mind, belong simultaneously, as well as at 
other times, to various other relational complexes, the problem 
underlying James's two 'takings' rises up in a fresh form. The 
thinkers who restrict minds, as such, and presumably, therefore, 
their own minds, to cross-sections of the universe, and yet are 
full of information about the universe outside that section, seem 
to me to be miracle-working wizards. A mind which can 
recognize itself as but a section of a vaster world, in principle 
surely transcends the limitations of its sectional character. An 
animal, I suppose, cannot 'take' experiences both ways, now as 
its mind, now as a non-mental world. Man can. This capacity 
is the root of metaphysics, and ought not to be ignored. I may 
perhaps clinch this point by saying that in recognizing one's 
own mind as a cross-section of the universe, one must, it would 
appear, be 'responding' to that universe as a whole, or at least 
as something transcending the cross-section which is but a selec- 
tion from it. In short, to recur once more to the old-fashioned 
idealistic terminology which, with all its defects, had at least 
the merit of facing this problem, our neo-realists give us a very 
pretty, and to me acceptable, theory of 'finite' mind. But 
they stop short where the facts demand the recognition of the 
'finite-infinite' character of mind. Perhaps that is where psy- 
chology ought to stop short. If so, then it is the business of the 
metaphysician to point out that it does practise this abstraction 
and to that extent mutilates experience. 

§9. Above (see §6) I applied to my own purpose an argument 
of Mr. Russell's, which served as a reminder that both physics 
in the strict sense, and also all physical science in that wider sense 
which comprises the chemical and biological sciences, lives, so to 
speak, by devices of abstraction, by which undeniable elements 
of experience, and therefore features of reality, are constantly 
employed and yet in the resultant theory ignored. I would now 
like to appeal to a further argument of Mr. Russell's, belonging 
to much the same context, in which he not only treats sense- 
data as constituents of physical things, but declares a thing to 
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be nothing but a logical construction of actual and possible sense- 
data. This distinction between actual and possible sense-data, 
which depends on whether a sense-datum is 'actually sensed' 
or not, does not further concern us here, though it commits Mr. 
Russell to conclusions such as that "the starry heavens becomes 
actual whenever we choose to look at it" 1 — a conclusion which 
would have rejoiced the philosopher in Berkeley and scandalized 
the bishop. At any rate, it is clear how indispensable actual 
sensing, and therefore 'minds,' are, on Mr. Russell's latest views, 
to the actual occurrence of physical things. Indeed, this ' realist ' 
rushes here into extremes of subjective idealism which leave a 
mere old-fashioned 'objective idealist' gasping with amazement. 
But what I want to dwell on is Mr. Russell's further theory that 
physical things, and the physical world, are logical, or intel- 
lectual, constructions, built up by 'mental labor' on a slender 
foundation of actual data. True, Mr. Russell would differ from 
Mr. Bradley concerning the kind of logic required for these 
constructions, but, that point apart, they both agree in treating 
the physicist's things and the physicist's matter as ideal con- 
structions out of empirical data. Some day, I feel sure, Mr. 
Russell will analyze mind, and self, too, as ideal constructions, 
and recognize in the mental acts of sensing and acquaintance 
which he shares with Mr. Alexander, the aspect of experience — 
aspect, mind you, not a substantially separate term or factor in a 
dyadic relation — which other thinkers have variously called 
immediacy, givenness, presence, actuality. And this, again, is, 
I suspect, very much what Holt means by his fundamental 
"category of being" — it is, so to speak, the being there of some- 
thing. At any rate, the reason why I have been adducing; this 
theory of Mr. Russell's is, that I want to suggest that the ' mental 
labor' which yields as ideal construction the physical world, and 
which, as I said, might similarly yield as ideal constructions the 
minds of psychology, is not a labor on the part of any of those 
minds which are by it constructed. In other words, if we use 
the term 'mind' for that which does the constructing (and then 
it will surely be a function of experience in our metaphysical 
1 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 112. 
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sense), we must clearly distinguish it from 'mind' in the sense 
in which it is a product of such construction. So, again, James's 
physical and mental contexts, in either of which the same ele- 
ments of pure experience may be taken, betray in this very 
term 'taken,' that they are precisely such logical constructions 
(or, in James's language, 'conceptual realities') as Bradley 
and Russell speak of. Can we, lastly, apply the same conclusion 
to Holt's theory according to which minds and physical things 
are complexes of neutral entities? It seems to me we can, for 
these complexes are, according to Holt, evolved by the universe's 
own 'activity,' and that activity, as we learn from the concluding 
passage of the chapter on " The Neutral Mosaic," 1 is a logical one. 
The universe develops of its own 'motion,' and that motion has 
the form of a logical deduction. One may disagree with Holt's 
particular kind of logic, but in respect of the part which he assigns 
to logic in making the universe of our experience what it is, it 
does not seem unfair to compare him with Bradley and Russell. 
§10. If now I draw the threads of this discussion together, it 
will, I hope, appear that I have pursued throughout the single 
argument which I began by stating in §2. The points of this 
argument may now be summarized as follows: 

(a) If we want definitions of the mental and the physical as 
distinguishable entities in our universe, we should go to the 
sciences which need and offer such definitions, and not to phi- 
losophy. The same rule applies to the question of mutual 
exclusiveness. If the physicist chooses to disregard the existence 
of minds, or the psychologist to keep consciousness, by the 
device of parallelism, unspotted by the physical world, it is not 
for philosophy to say them nay. 

(b) But, on the other hand, it is the right and the duty of 
philosophy to point out that the objects of the sciences are, in 
their logical character, ideal constructions, which may also be 
called abstractions, in view of the fact that the data on which 
these constructions rest are more or less narrowly selected from 
the whole texture of experience. Thus it appears that, phil- 
osophically speaking, there is no ground for treating the spheres 

1 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, ch. viii, p. 164. 
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of the physical, as defined by physics, and of the mental, as 
defined by psychology, as exhausting between them the whole 
universe. Not only are there many things in the universe for 
which it is hard to find room in either of these two pigeon- 
holes, e. g., numbers, or social communities, but as soon as we 
recognize the abstract character of the physicist's world and the 
psychologist's mind, and restore both terms to their context in 
concrete experience, we perceive that their relation is not one 
of mutual exclusion, but rather that mind is a distinctive form 
of activity exhibited by bodies of a certain structure. 

(c) My whole argument may be described as part of a criticism 
of 'categories.' Whether this be done from the basis of neo- 
realism (in one of its several varieties), or from that of objective 
idealism (in one of its several varieties), does not much matter, 
for the curious thing is that in their very polemic against ideal- 
ism — in seeking, as S. Alexander prettily puts it, to "order man 
and mind to their proper place among the world of finite things" 
— neo-realists are striving to vindicate for the 'universe of being' 
that diversified structure which idealists also affirm and proclaim 
by means of such a term as 'experience.' Under the shelter of 
this term idealists are able to acknowledge, as legitimate within 
their contexts, whatever diverse sorts of things the scientific 
study of the world reveals. Hence the question whether as 
metaphysicians we are to retain the division of the entities present 
in experience, i. e., in the universe, into the mutually exclusive 
classes of mental and physical, must receive the same answer 
from realist and idealist alike. In so far as this division was 
ever adopted into philosophy, as it may be said to have been 
by Descartes (and even for him there was God to blunt the edge 
of the dichotomy), it has long ago been successfully cast out. 
There can be no question of retaining a division which, since 
Hegel's Phaenomenologie des Geistes, has played no part in the 
theory of objective idealism, and which appears to be equally 
rejected by every form of neo-realism. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
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